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meant high rents in past times; and so, when a statesman
of Mr, Chamberlain's position comes forward and proposes
to return to the old Corn Law days, lords and dukes, earls
and squires, are to be seen running and clucking towards
him like a flock of fowls when they hear the corn shaken
in the bin/' Attacking Chamberlain in the House of
Commons, for allowing a Private Member's Bill giving
old age pensions to die at birth, Lloyd George taunted
him with having sold his convictions: " The Right
Honourable Gentleman", he declared, "has seen the
beauties of the illimitable veldt, and he has forgotten all
about temperance, finance, education, and old age pensions*
These insignificant things are not to be put in the same
category as the illimitable veldt. He has rounded the
circle on old age pensions, as he has on other topics* In
1894 the Right Honourable Gentleman said that the deserv-
ing poor were impatient for this reform* Have the poor
become less impatient J Or is it that they are less poor or
less deserving ? * What! * says the Right Honourable
Gentleman, ' deserving poor; are you clamouring for your
pensions still? Turn your thoughts from these worldly,
insignificant affairs, and contemplate the illimitable veldt/ "
Chamberlain was always impervious to invective and de-
nunciation, however savage; but to satire and ridicule
he was exceptionally sensitive; and that is why Lloyd
George was so frequently able to wound him in a way
in which no other man in the House ever succeeded in

It was very tempting for the Liberal Party to rely upon
the inherent conservatism of the English people to ddfeat
Chamberlain's fiscal proposals. The " Huagjey JBom*?
were still a haunting memory in this cotmttp*; v@A^ii^
Free Trade which had opened a door from them into a
world of relative plenty was regarded alrmsost as sacred and